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Introductiott 



Once a child has mastered the fundamentals of readingV and reading 
has lost Its chaxm as a learning act, what can be done to keep htm reading 
and liking It? 

Requiring reading is one way to keep a child reading* However, 
assigning reading doesn^t necessarily insure that the child will enjoy 
reading and continue reading when It is not assigned* In fact, continuously 
assigning reading may turn a child off to reading outside of school in which 
case this valuable tool to enjoyment and knowledge is weakened or lost. If a 
child's reason for reading is not always "'because I have to/vthen as educators 
we feel w«^ re on the right track. 

What is it then that will spur a child to read besides the dlctatorlVil 
system of teacher request? Probably the most effective way, yet the hardest 
to define, Is the sincere enthusiasm the teacher can generate about a book or 
story. The teacher rmiot bo sincere in her feelings about the book or story she 
is trying to get the child to rea^ and enjoy. Therefore, a teacher can not do 
this with every book or story. This apparently narrows the scope of reading 
materials to be used. Ihls is where an equally effective method to spark 
children's reading comes into play. One child can get a class interested in 
reading a book he sincerely likes. A way to accoa^ltsh this which works for the 
teacher as well is to use a sales pitch approach. The child or the teacher 
gives the class a sales pitch as to why they should read the book, then lets 
the class members raise their hands if they're interested and the child can 
choose whomever he wishes to borrow the book first/ There are many more ways 
to develop this, with posters and cassettes the children have made about the 
book, dioramas, etc., the point being that the other children feel this excite- V 
ment enou^ to be interested in reading the to6k or story. 

Another reason a child can have for reading besides the excitement 
generated by others is the pertinence of the reading material to his immediate 
self. It is not enough for a teacher to say, '*you'll need to know this story 
or book for further use,^' for how many adults read for a far-off future goal? 
Vhat a child needs is a reason for reading at the time in space he now inhabits. 
One way to do this is to offer the child the reading of his present experiences 
and that of his friends. Writing their own stories and books^ newspapers, 
cartoona and letters are a few ways to do this. Tying reading vlth other 
subjects is another, as long as those subjects don't necessarily require read- 
ing but spark it. For example, many of the new science kits are experimental 
in their approach and spur the child to research and expand on what he has 
done. 

Once a child has started picking up books on his own, it doesn't 
isean that the Job is finished, for reading is just a tool to knowledge and 
can be expanded beautifully into many fields. Projects involving art, 
dramatics, music, etc., can be a natural part of reading for the child and also 
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an enjoyable patt» A teacher can really develop on this by again lending 
her own enthusiasm in this area* The teacher should work along with the 
child and value the child *s expression as a unique » individual intetpreta^ 
tlon to be respected and valued. The teacher should try to expand her own 
experiences in this field to offer ad many outlets as possible for the 
children. 

Thust it is the teacher who can be the catalyst to spark her 
students into a bonfire of avid readers. It doesn*t mean a teacher has to 
become as a child, but must expand on her sensitivity of the child's world. 
Once a teacher has become sensitive to the world of the child, she cm read 
children's books and be genuinely excited about what they can do fov her 
class} also, she can and should work along with the child on the projects which 
expand the world of reading expression, moving among the children and pick 
up and expand on their excitement as children. Be excited for the excitement 
reading can bring! 



TALKING ABOUT BOOKS 

Anatole . by Eve Titus, Wittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Co., Copyright, 1956, 
Second Printing, 1957. 

Curious George, by Hans A. Rey, Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
*Two Hundred Rabbits 
*Wild Anamlls and Their Babies 
*What Makes It Go ? What Makes It Work ? 
*What Makes It Fly? What Makes It Float ? 

Sam Bangs and Moonshine , by Evaline Ness, Holtj Rlnehart, Winston, 1966. ($3.59) 
*Do You Want to be My Friend? 
*Dlnner^s Ready 

I Want To Be Series , by Car la Greene, Children's Press, Copyright, 1960. 
*Book Review Included 

Adults may add considerable Incentive for children to discuss books 
they have read as well as inspiring the children to read books they might not 
otherwise consider. Authors, Illustrators or anyone connected with publications 
are wonderful guests and are often willing to spend two or three hours in the 
classroom. If one considers how much more significant any book may be made 
through the children discussing it with someone they may identify with the book 
chracters, the number of adults available is unlimited. I Want To Be Series , 
by Greene, would be helpful here. Contact your speaker early enough so you 
may chat together about what might interest the children and help the invited 
guest to become excited about what he has to offer the children, as well as 
setting him at ease. Suggest children would like to know how he came to do 
whatever it is that he will discuss, how he goes about the task. It is generally 
helpful to suggest how much children like manipulating tools, handling materials, 
making things and even trying on work clothes. It will also be more Intimate for 
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the children and less overwhelning £or your gueat to arrange for the guest to 
chat with the children in email groups* 

A tape recorder can do much td enhance children's diecusslone of books/ /^ 
Children enjoy pretending to talk with a book character* If a recorder is placed 
behind a picture of their favorite book character, e»g, Curious George, and one 
or two youngsters pretend to chat with the character i a larger group of children 
will be stimulated to discuss and read the book upon hearing the tapCi 

Many children enjoy role playing as Interviewers, while others role 
play book characters, authors and illustrators. A discussion beforehand atnong 
the participants will help the children phrase some of the questions they would 
like to ask a book character, author or illustrator as well as possible answers. 
If the children are free to think of the situation as a *'Just pretend ,"V relaxed 
one, they may move on to producing a radio interview program which could easily 
contain other elements such as an advertisement of the book or a radio station* 

Children may enjoy a debate which is based upon a book character's 
point of view/ Tliese characters needn't necessarily be humans, of course, and 
after hearing a read aloud book such as Anatole , by Eve Titus, it might be good 
fun to debate how Anatole would solve a given situation or which point of view 
he would take regarding bicycle safety rules as they exist In the children's 
community* 

Play phones borrowed from younger children or donated by older children 
who are no longer using them make an excellent prop for role playing. With a 
small group of children, a teacher could ask one youngster to phone and another 
youngster to answer the call* 

Children are encouraged enjoy reading science books after they 
have been asked to think of somethlug to put in a huge capsule to be opened 
5,000 years later* Explain that they should be specific in describing how the 
object is used. Record this information yourself for the children and ask 
them to draw pictures further describing how the item is used. Ihls may all 
lead to a discussion of fossils and history and how we learn about people from 
the past* 

Make it a point occasionally when reading a story such as Sam Bangs 
and Moonshine to the children not to show the illustrations but let them think 
seriously about how they would illustrate a story. After they have had a chance 
to discuss amov\g themselves what ways the story might be illustrated, have them 
make a^jtual illustrations if they like. Some children may enjoy working with 
another child as co-illustrator and some may enjoy trying illustrations for a 
book other than the one which was discussed. 
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Childtea* a Book Reviews 



!• Title: PINKER <S READY 

2* Author: Anne NelgolT 



3. Publlshetl Albert Wlilttnan & Co, " — " 

7^ ??Py^^Sh^ ditTT^m^ 5. Price: 6- pSi^TTir 

?• Illustrator: Charles Lynch — a. A4i»^jg;;;2 

Excellent lor classroom discussion, The illustrations 
are cUar and on every page. Explains "consumer," ''food 
inapectots/* "orchards" and other words used In the prepara^ 
tion of food stuffs for marketing. 

This is a good book to be used by the whole cl^*- <^r it 
small groups for later discunslons a«r^ fuitmf^f study ot 
specific interest areas. 



It Title: TyfO HUNDRED RABBITS 

2, Author: Lonzo Anderson and Adrtenne Adams 

3. Publisher: Viking Seafarer Edition 

4* Copyright date: 1971 5. Price: 95c 6, Pages: 32^ 

7» Illustrator: . 8, Ages: 3^3^ 



An enchanting faiiy tale with a surprise ending. 
Delightful to read, fun to imagine with children* s 
favorite items inc^ ^cd, rabbits^ castles, kings, magic^ 
and best of all, a Vr» 7 happy ending« 

Can be used to discuss medieval times, castles, 
harsh kings, 

1. Title; WILD ANIMALS AND THEIR BABIES 

2» Author: Jan Pfloog 

3» Publisher: Golden Press 

4. Copyright date: .1971 5. Price: $ 3>95 6. Pages :69 
7. Illustrator: Ages: 3-9 

The animals in this very well-illustrated book are 
shown in their natural habitat. The colorings of the back- 
ground and the animals themselves are especially good. 
Besides the usual bears, tigers, and elephants, many 
unusual animals such as Gibbons, African Buffalooj, cheetah? 
and Caribou are pictured. An excellent read -aloud book that 
offers many discussions on animals, foreign l^inXs and their 
natural protections. 
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1. Title t WHAT MAKES IT GO? WHAT MAKES IT WORK? WHAT 

MAKES IT FLY? WHAT MAKES IT FLOATt 
2» Author; Joe Kaufinaa 

3. Publishers Golden Press - 

4. Copyright date: 1971 5$ Ptlcei ^3«9S 6. Pages: 93 
?• Illustrator: Joe Kauftnan " 8> Ages: ^-'lO 

A wonderful » isuch-needed book for home and school* 
The answers are quickly and easily understood, the lllus^ 
tratlons are single but coiiq;>lete« While all the answers 
to i&ost "what* questions nre c^nswered^ It contains many 
just-'thlnk questions to encourage dlscuaslorn> thought and 
new Ideas and conclusions on part of the reader* Al** 
though written for young readersi older ones find this book 
lots of fun and Informative also* 

Uses: discussion, projects » art, wore detailed readings, etc. 

1. Title: DO YOU WAITT TO BE Mlf FRIEND? 

2. Author: Eric Car le 

3. Publisher: Thomas Y» Crowell Co*> New York 

4* Copyright date: 1971 5. Price: $A*5Q 6. Pages:28 

7. Illustrator: Eric Carle 8, Ages : 3-S 

Though told almost without words, this book can be 
lots of fun for the young child* With a little help from 
the teacher or parent, the child tells the story himself 
as he looks at the colorfully Illustrated animals. 

Fun to hear each child '^read" a little differently 
but all ends well as the mouse finally finds a friend. 



WRITING TO SHARE BOOKS 
Winnie the Pooh i by A. A. Milne, Dutton, 1961. 

A Bear Called Paddlnj^ton > by Michael Bond, Houghton Mlllflln, I960* 
B is for Betsy i by Caroline Haywood, Harcourt Brace, 1939. 
Eddle^s Pay Dlrt > by Caroline Haywood, Morrt*w, 1958. 
Here^s a Penny > by Caroline Haywood, Harcourt Brace, (no date). 
Alice in Wonderland > by Lewis Carroll, Doubleday, 1956. 
*Mr. Turtle's t^stery 

The Griam Brothers Fairy Tales > C. Scribner & Sons, 1920. 
Developing Children's Perceptual Skills in Reading ^ by Lyndia A. Duggins, 
Madiax, 1968. 

The Case of the Hungry Stranger , by Crosby Bonsall, Harper Row, 1963. 
(Continued) 
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(Continued) 

The. Cage of the Dumb Rellfi, by Ctosby Bonsall, Harper Row, 1966, 
Shft Case of the Cat'o Keov.N by Ciusby Bonsall, Harper Row, 1965, 
jtuai^t Little , by E. B. White, Harper Row, (no date). 
^Somebody gldig^ 

ffl.^.^, Khiskfa£6_Dld, by Ruth Carrol?, tfalck, 1965/ 

Talking Without Word a, by Marie Hallets, Viking Press, 1970. 

Favorite Just So stories, bv Rudyard Kipling, E. M. Hale, 1962. 

*Book Review Included 

When children realize the potential of books, the fun that can be 
had from them and their attribute of coramunlcatlon, they can become very en- 
thusiastic about "sharing" stories and verv rMdv to 'Vrlte to share books," 

At first they enjov dictating storlcc to the teacher or teach<»^'^ 
aide • stories about thtms^^lves and their families, c^Olle<» UiAt uiay be re- 
hashes of books they have read, programs they have seen and to on. These 
may not be very creative by adult standards but they are the results of 
creative thinking. The stories can be stapled together for a class booklet 
of creative writing. Children get great enjoyment from reading and re-reading 
their own stories and they acquire confidence and self-pride and so can be 
led on to read those of others. 

Anything and everything can inspire youngsters to write a story or 
"oiake a book." 

They often want to ir Ve up their own myths after they have enjoyed 
hearing some read to thera. There are the Greek iiiyths - the heroes and gods 
enjoy perennial fame. There are all the fairy stories from various cultures 
and various countries - besides the famous Anderson, Gritmn, Lang and so on. 
There are the legends from various countries which often children are able to 
accept in a subtle instinctive way as being a background to the country con- 
cerned. Very many of these stories are adaptable to several media - for 
instance, incidents from the stories of Ulysses, Hercules or the Golden Fleece 
lend themselves very much to drama or mime or frieze work or "cartoon" story 
work. 

Similarly, the "why!' stories or "How it came about" stories can 
tickle the fancy of children and so amuse them as to move them to Invent 
soioe of their own. 
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read rtrv.^?!;fi';^;,,!**^^^''° ^^^^ to wnu a aequel to « book they have 
r S^if^ther Adventurofl of Stuart LlttU ^ or even change the 

fnX o^n i ^^ friendship with the person or animal concerned 

?a?er S^J^.^''^ ^'"^JT '° situations and weave f reeh 

Itl^V.. stories, the Beatrix Potter 

stories (the latter though not a series) alJ have this element. 

Ai...'^''^^ sane characters often give children the idea of getting 

A?L .^""•^'^ *° «t'>^y book characters Ly 

result. Also, publishers and auth^irs are good enough to reply, particularly 

JJe^hUd^e di^r included, A reply^i^om thnitL^ 

f>^n, /T*"?" piece. Of for children is when they place a character 

ihndren c«n «if " f " ^'"^^^ ^^^l^^i'^S with Tom '.rhuntb? 

Children can and they will write and talk about such conversations and nv.eting8. 

th^t^ « ^^aT ^ ^^^""^^^^"^ (problem, comedy, fantasy) children can devl»e 
their own ending. Sometimes a group, or even a class, like to begin a 
tJ^Si MiJ '^"^^ ^^^^^ separate ways. Mystory stories have thlo 
S^riof^jM^ J T If^f^ v^*? produce amusing or scaring results. 
!rom J^mgLlne^ * ' of unfinished stories or to collect them 

i«« ^1 V * variatJ.on on this Is to provoke ideas by putting up props on a 
lannel board and leave the writing to the children' s imaginations . ■ 

eood <.torI;"f ^""^ ."S^^^^Pj^^'i "^^^ ""^ suggestions which will result In 
owi T S ^' f:f" ^ ^ ^i"'^' Si«*=er (or Brother), When I'm in 
chool I Eeel Like . . If I Had a Million Dollars 1 Would . . . , One Night 

had a Dr4wm and/or On the Way to the Movies. . . ' ^^^^^ 

.^aIJ ; Another excellent way of getting children to work and yet take the 
tlt\lL °" ^« ^hem to read the pictures of a 

id^lir^i Lfrr ii 1^^^^''" - What Whiskers 

Sfks^ .f Ih.o. Christmas Kitten - the lllustratlo^^Tirth^ir- 

textlLs tZ. I '^^e «ad. As the Klrkus Reviews says about Whiskers J'lt's 
^'tf i^n J f J well-dravn pictures so clear in story intent that the small 
..ad who wants to read to you before he has learned how, can fake along like a 
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Another use for wordless books id to cut up the books and 
paste on Language Master cards* Groups of three children can plan 
scripts for each book and record them on the cards* Hie scripts can 
be printed on the backs of the cards fdr individualized reading. 

Or the large cards for the Language Master can be used* A 
picture is clipped to the card and the children make up a story and 
vrtte it on the back of the card and then record it on the Language 
Master. The results are often very interesting. 

A further variation Is to make a filmstrlp very sitaply on a 
long piece of paper and run it through a curdboard box • with an ac- 
companying commentary which often varies at each showing. 

Of course, children love fun things and will spend a great 
deal of time and energy in cre^xting. They love mini-books and also 
the Tall Tall books, especially the ones where the pages are in three 
parts and each part can be turned independently with hilarious results - 
cragy stories can develop from these ludicrous illustrations. 

Comic strips need no elaboration but have great value In 
stirring children into life and giving them pleasure. 

Funny cards or poems give the same release. 

They also like to write stories in code which may be somewhat 
limiting as to style but it is amazing how children will work In such 
situations 

Indian Symbols 
L^Tumerlcal Symbols 
The Alphabet for the Deaf 
Secret Codes of ICkA 



can all be utilized. 



/./.m^. , ^^^^ Steat inventiveness in illustrating Idioms and 

comparisons or individual words. ' 
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All thlt «rtitittg doe* not exclude th« non-writer or non- 
st>ell6r. Dr. lo^U Ougglos (iMlverslty o£ Bridgeport) has evolved 
« aethod of non-writing, the child puts wh*t he wishes to say in 
•cribble form, thus; 




He then reads his c«*u scribble story to the teacher or clasa. Ute* 
a« he becomes ftcquelntea i»lth the letter sounds, he may try to 
Incorporate these into his scribble writing, thus: 



Sonetiows children like to have a connunal record of the books they 
have read, ihere are many ways of doing this, !lhree Jdcds are: 
The Learning Tree, The Bookworm, and The Brick House, A child fills 
in a leaf for every book he reads during the autumn and pins It on 
the tree. The leaves can be pinned in a pile when winter comes aad 
enowf lakes may take their place - of course, flowers in spring. 
The bookworm Is^ty simplet O rings around titles put tc^echer 
behind a head* ^Ifc^ — ^^^a. 




No limit, uo artistic flair needed. The house is cojvtructed brick 
by brick, with title of book, author and reader's n*** on display on 
each brick. 




1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 



Title: liR. TPBTLg'S WfSTERY 
AuMiovj Betty Miles 



Publisher: Alfred A^ Knopf 
xiiterest Level: K-3 
Readability: 
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1* Title: SDMEBODX l^ PE? 

2* Authotr Elle6f\ balyp 
3. Publishori Golden Preea 



4. Copyright dates 5. Price; $1.00 "^ 6. faMst 10 
7. lllu$trator; Da;tmar WlUon ; . 8* Ages: 

Young children 2 - 5 will love the guea sing game in 
this book* Familiar pets are hiding throughout the hard- 
covored pages* 



Good usdas discussion of cats, dogs, bunnies, horses, 
pigs, etc., as pets. Children can take part guessing whose 
tall, or ears • are peeking just behind the next pago or 
writing animal riddles. 



4)raiiatic6 

Shake p^nde Iflth ghakespeare * by Albert Cullum, Scholastic Book Services. 
Pocketful of Cricket * by Rebecca CaudlU, Holt, Rlnehart, Winston, 

1964. ($3.27) 
Mel Li . by Thomas Handf or th* Doubleday, 1938. 

Red Flannel Hash and Shoo-flv Pie , by Ilia Perl, World Book, 1%5* 
Wheye the Wild Thlnj^s Are , by Maurice Sendnk, Harper Row, 1963* 
this Is Paris * by M. Sasek, Mactnlllan, 1959. 

You may enjoy reading Shake Hands with Shakespeare by Albert Cullum 
for yourself. Ihough it Is written about dramatics for Intermediate aged 
children. It helps to expand one's mind to Include the tremendous opportunities 
for younger children. Chlldren*s needs for dramatics stem In part from 
their desire to sort out who they are, thus varied experiences offer not only 
stimulation for reading but self-knowledge. 

A dres8*up box of old clothes and a full-length mirror help children 
to more readily dramatise and Identify with book characters* Some children en« 
joy coming to school dressed as book characters. 

Young children may begin comfortably by pantomiming nursery rhymes 
which they know by heart. Acting out well-known tales (The Three Bears) 
spontaneously Is one of the next easiest steps, It Is quite possible for several 
casts to act out any story as you .tell It dramatically. 

If you are reading about another culture. It Is sometimes fun to dine 
out In International style. For example, children may enjoy a Japanese dinner. 
A roll of paper lying flat on the floor covered with chlld-made decorations, 
dishes drawn right on the paper and whatever other props the children may think 
to add may turn snack time into a communal pleasure. 
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Another help to encouraging more reading about placed In thia 
Country I aa will as outside, rtay gliding Into a good trlpv You'll need 
souia good travel slides, passenger chairs (mark your classroom chairs as 
passenger seats), tickets which the children tnake in advance, captain and 
stevardiassos (1£ there are no hats in the dres& up box, make some.) Before 
the trip, you may even have the children make travel posters and they 
certainly may enjoy sending a postcard at some time during their trip. 

Body movement may enhance the pleasure of reading books. For example, 
after reading where the Wild Things Are, you might like to try having the 
children make their own masks, to be used while they improvise a dance to some 
spooky musio, ' 

Choral speaking, though It at first appears a bit more restraining, 
may be done quite creatively and can spring from that one child who In^ 
stlnctlvely likes poetry well enough to have mastered a special poem or 
simply from nursery rhymes which the children have memorized « By children 
working out simple and appropriate gestures, choral speaking may come quite 
alive and be a pleasure for those participating. 

Though radio programs appear to lack spontaneity as an activity, they 
need not. With a mock-up microphone, a child who has enjoyed a book may select 
a few friends to play the characters in the book he has read and may even get 
them to produce an amusing lead-in as well as commercials. 

Puppets have been left till last because without a doubt they have 
the greatest number of possibilities. Children may make their own puppets or 
use commercial ones to act out a story they have read or heard. Since children 
feel not they themselves but the puppet Is the actor, puppets seem to encourage 
the greatest freedom of expression. It Is truly helpful to encourage audience 
participation and It Is surprising how aptly puppets may answer and Increase 
audience participation once you have asked the first question. 

Audio visual 

Mother > Mpther. I Feel Slcky Send for the Doctor Quick. Quick. Quick, 
by R. Char lip and B. Supree, Children's Press, 1966. 

Le Ballon Rouge (The Red Balloon), by Albert Lamorlsse, Doubleday (no date). 
Little plue and Little Yellow , by Leo Llonnl, Obalenskl Ivon, Inc., 1959. 
The Circus In the Mist , by Bruno Munarl, World Publishing Co., 1969. ($4.86) 

Children may have one of their mpst exciting book experiences by 
your first encouraging them to bring In a photograph of themselves to be 
used on the cover of a story book they dictate about themselves. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a Polaroid camera available to you and can afford 
to let the children photograph one another, they may produce even more books 
to share among themselves. If they photograph pets In the room or people 
throughout the building and children on the playground , enjoying these photos 
my be a stepping stone to a great many books. 
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Any activity vlth photography may ho happily augmented hy the 
children enjoying The Red Balloon » This hook, In fact, having been written 
a£ter the filming of The Red Balloon le an exciting example of photography 
resulting In a book. The film may be available In the children's resource 
center nearest you* 

If visual effects with help of photography are Impossible, don't 
despair of exciting the children visually * Present Leo Leonnl's Little Blue 
and Little Yellow with the help of some colored cellophane on a flannel 
board. Wien "Little Blue" meets "Little Yellowi" the children will actually 
see "Little Green*" The children will enjoy telling other stories about 
"Little Red" and "Little Yellow," etc. 

Or you might like to try the following suggestion: after chlldten 
have read Bruno Munarl's Circus In the Ml8t > allow plenty of time for them 
to examine each page and then supply them with waxed paper, colored con** 
struct Ion paper, colored tissue, paper punch, etc«, and be prepared for the 
plesoure of the especially Intriguing books they themselves will make. 

It is quite possible for children to make their own slides, film- 
strips and films. This requires purchasing special supplies but the. results 
are worth the time and money. You may also have slides of children's illus«* 
tratlons of a particular book produced commercially. 

If you are fortunate enough to be in a school sytitem where there 
Is video taping equipment available somewhere, do plead for an occasion to 
use the equipment for your children to see themselves discussing books, reading 
stories or doing exciting scenes from various books. 

One cannot be intrigued by visual effects without considering the 
fun the children may have producing sound effects tapes for certain stories. 
There are records available on just sounds, such as airplanes, cars, hatmted 
houses, etc., but children can be amazingly inventive without any commercial 
assistance. Many books may be read by two or three youngsters and they may 
gather all the materials necessary for sound effectSi rehearse and then tape 
the story with the effects for the whole class to enjoy at another time. 

POETRY 

Rain Makes Applesauce < by Julian Scheer 

Reflections on a Gift of a Watermelon Pickle , compiled by Stephen Dtmnlug 
Miracles, collected by Richard Lewis 

Wishes, Lies, and Dreams; Teaching Children to Writ e Poetry t by Kenneth Koch 

Haiku for You , by Maeve O^Rellly Flnley 

Hailstones and Halibut Bones , by Mary O'Neill 

Typewriter Town bv William Jay Smith, E.P. Dutton, Inc., 1960 

In a Sprlnj^ Garden . Edited by Richard Lewis, Dial Press, 1965 

Time for Poetry by Mary Hill Arbuthnot 

Rainbow In the Sky by Louis Untermeyer 
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There aro many ways of encouraging children to r(iad poetry. One 
vhlch becomes moat effective If artfully handled le reading poetry to the 
clUldren« But like all elde vhlch 1& offered to children^ listening to 
poetry cannot be scheduled if the experience Is to have roeanlng. On some 
daysy just before going outside or Just after coming In^ a nature poen may 
be significant* Encourage the children to concentrate on their sensoiy 
leap res slons* Feel and sEoell the grass, the ground, the leaves, the trees » 
etc. Feel the air as they run through it, tVist and roll. Close their eyes 
and listen for sounds that they never heard before. 

Just as poetry may not be taost effectively experienced according 
to the position of the hands of the clock on the wall. It is a rare poem that 
may catch the attention of every single child at once. Perhaps it is un- 
fortunate that it is also rare to find a teacher who reads enough poetry 
herself to frequ«ntly find a poem she thinks a particular child or two or 
three children sioq)ly must hear^ because the poem may say what they have said 
another way or because the poem expresses aomethtng she senses they have felt 
or are ready to feel. Such a teacher will somehow find the momants to share 
such an experience and the children she teaches will have a sensitivity for 
poetry that might otherwise never exist. 

Another significant way to encourage children to enjoy reading 
poetry Is to give them opportunity to write some of their o\m. 

The newly published Wishes , Ltes> and Dreams: Teaching Cfiildren to 
Write Poetry , by Kenneth Koch, may help you to achteve very imaginative and 
exciting results by stimulating children through familiar themes and tjepetlti 
forms • Ko attention Is paid to rhyme, for example, have the childron begin 
every line of their poem with 

I wish , , , 

or 

I used to be , , , 
But now I am , . , 

or 

I seem to be \ , , 
But really I am , . , 

or 

The third eye can see , , . 

Here is one outcome of this approach: 

X vf«h 1 were an elephant ^ to *fi{the 
in the safari all my life. 
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1 wldh I vere a ferria vheel to 866 
the whole block at once and I 
could see all the happy faces 
vh'Ia children are riding »a« 

I vieh I Were a blade of grass 

to have tht snow quietly fall aad 
melt on me and teel and smell 
when 8pviQ{( 1$ near and teel the 
cleat rain dripping down on me. 

Lynns Monahan» Or, 3^ 
Bedford Elementary School 

Koch also has some great techniques and specific ideas for poems on 
noised. An idea that has been used for a long while to encourage children to 
enjoy po.^ms which defel with sounds is that of having a ^•bralnstormlng'V session 
and conqjiling a list of all the noisy words that come to mind (crunch, thud i 
plop, crackly, etc.) Have the children discuss their faellngs and Images 
as they relate to the words. You can later extend the idaa by classifying your 
list into henvy noises, soft noises, wintry noises, hungry noises,, etc* 

Group poems are another exciting experience which will interest 
children In reading poetry. They will also help to develop descriptive 
vocabulary ami keen perception of all the senses. Starting with a topic such 
as wind, ask what we can say about the wind. What does it do? How doe it 
make you feel? Can you see it? Kc/w do you know it is there? As children 
respond, put the ideas together. For example; 

The wind 

See the wind! 

It blows the leaves all around. 
^ See the wind make them dance 

Along the playground. 

After such group experiences and some discussion, children Hay enjoy thinkii* uf 
their own images for the beginning lines of po^^. Here a:re some suggested 
starters : 

The huftlcane is aft angry giant. . , 
The fireplace it: a big warm hearts • . 
The wiRd is a gypsy. . « 
The tree is a lady of fashion. . . 
Happiness is . . . 

Children often respond emotionally to color. As an introduction, tell 
the children that you are going to take them into the •'backdoor of your mind" s* 
that they may see the world through your eyes. Have them shut their eyes while 
you describe a picturesque scene without the use of color (describe a midnight 
scene, a beach scene, a fall setting, etc.) Discuss the colors that come to 
their minds. Discuss the emotions that they associate with the colors. Allow 
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theta to ohoode brightly colored paper if they wish to write a poem* 
Reading from BalU^^ones end Halibut Boneg , r collection oi! color poetas by 
Mary 0*Heill can eleo etiswlate cinlidren to wrltei l^eir poema can be 
effectively snountcd on tissue paper, con$tructlon paperi montages > or 
collages* 

UnuauaUy ahaped poema ; Dlacuaa the poaaibilitiea of writing 
poetry in the shape of your subjects Typewriter lown la a good exaople# 
Bxaolna ideas for round, square, or triangular poesaa# 

After children have had nany experiences in writing poetry with 
coo^lete freedom and have heard many beautiful examples of Haiku, they 
fliay wish to try writing some Haiku of their own. Since this particular 
form of Japanese poetry uses five, seven and five syllables respectively 
and presents a word picture related to nature, it greatly appeals to 
children. 

Fluffy feathers ^Aite, 
Falling slowly on the ground. 
It is snowing hard. 



An activity which children may enjoy very much Is creating their 
own music to accompany a favorite poem, written by themselves or a published 
poet. 

Autobiography, Biography and Diaries 

A Snake Lover's Pi^i7 * by Barbara Brenner, Young Scott Books, 1970, 

I yas Kissed by a Seal at the Zoo > by Helen Palmer, E. Mt Hale & Co., 1962, 

Do You Know What I*m Gotnj^ to do Next Saturday > by Helen Palmer, 

Random House, 1963* 
Tg |t y ^^t -^n^t for You t by Charlotte Zolotow, Harper & Row, 1966. 
Story of Thomas Alva Edison Inventor: The vrigard of Menlow Park > by 

Micky Couperi 
Helen Keller > by Stuart Grath, Dell Publishing Co. 
Am Andy , by Charlotte Stelner, Alfred A/ Knopf 

Veryyoung children are usually quite willing to write and talk about 
what they know best - themselves. By capitalizing on this natural capacity, 
teachers can learn a great deal about the child. Books such as Do You lOttow 
What I'm Goinyc to d o Next 5 ;aturday might stimulate beginning readers to 
write their own books* Interesting titles are: 

This Is Hy Life 

tfy Name 6^hy I Do or Do Not Like It) 
My Best Birthday 
My Most Frightening Experience 
The Time I Was Very, Very Bad 



**See Appendix 
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the Dream I Most Remember 

How I Feel When My Leg Falls Asleep 

The Funniest Day of My Life 

The Most Exciting Day of My Life 

My Biggest Surprise 

Adding photographs from home Is fun« A very special book cover 
can be made by making silhouettes » Use an opague projector In a darkened 
room. Sit the child between the light of the projector and a large piece of 
paper* Trace the outline of his shadow/ cut out and frame In black. 

Autobiographies ^ biographies, and diaries help older children gain 
Insight Into themselves and grow in their appreciation of others. After 
reading A Snake Love r * s Diary , by Barbara Brenner to the class, have the 
children keep a diary for a week, recording events and feelings rather than 
trivia. You might be surprised by the number of children who keep up the 
practice, and who are quite anxious to share their thoughts with you* 

Empathy for needs and problems of others can also be aroused. 
After reading about Helen Keller or Thomas Alva Edison ^ children are often 
moved to discuss how it feels to be without sight or hearing. If they are 
blindfolded or wearing earphones, they are particularly keen to use the senses 
which are unimpaired. 

Suggest that the children write biographies. They might write about 
another person in the class. Have the children pair off and interview each 
other to get the facts. You might have them write imaginary endings based on 
their child's choice of future, job, etc. They might even write a biography 
about their favorite pet. 

A bit of role playing might be interesting. After through study, 
have a child respond to the Interviewer^s questions as Abraham Lincoln, 
Martin Luther King, etc. 



MAKING THINGS 

*Erlc Plants a Garden 
* *Mary*s Marvelous Mouse 

Bread and Jam for Francis , by Russel Hoban, Harper S Row, 1964. 

Crow Boy , by Taro Yashima, Viking Press, 1962. 

Puss In Boots, by Marcia Brown, Charles Scrlbner & Sons, 1952. 

The Wave , by Margaret Hodges, Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 

Win&frin and Topple , by Evans G. Varens, Jr., 1962. 
*Book Review Included 

A child who has become excited about a particular book of en enjoys 
extending his enthusiasm to an art or craft activity. By making something, 
he can creatively attract others to the book and have the pleasure of sharing 
his reading. 



** See Appendix 
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Using a large cardboard box and cutting out holes for thdlr 
head and arms, young children enjoy turning themselves into giant, 
talking books. They can hardly wait to tell tha class about all that 
goes on inside their cover. With a bit of encouragement they'll even 
become dancing books and sing of all they have to ahare# 

A young illustrator often enjoys making a movie roll or cartoon 
of a story. Done on adding machine tape, this tape fits neatly into a 
cardboard box cut for viewing. Try turning an old favorite like Cinderella 
into a modern day cartoon. A group of children might make a large 
"full-length" movie using a large carton and rollers from wrapping paper^ 
A tape recording of narration and sound effects would add extra pleasure. 

Mobiles of book characters can be made from construction paper 
and drinking straws. Don't forget to add the bit of scientific balancing* 

Books in which scenery is beautifully illustrated especially 
lend themselves to large murals. Try a special twist to mural making by 
a group needle work project. A large piece of burlap, yam and needles 
are all the materials you need. 

Introduce the children to the art of poster making. There are 
some fascinating posters on the market- today and the children probably 
have some at home. Invite your art teacher in to talk about ways to create 
optical illusions and let the children try their hand at some real 
psychodellc book posters. 

Children especially enjoy talking to others from the view of their 
favorite book character. This is especially exciting if the child is wearing 
a mask. 

Masks of animal characters are especially interesting. Another 
way for children to disguise themselves as book characters is to decorate 
a large paper bagro use as a taaek. Or you may have the children draw 
their character on a large paper bag, then cut him out. The children then 
staple edges leaving Just enough space to atuff the character with newspaper 
strips. After he has been stuffed and stapled^ tha rest of the way, he may 
be painted. 

small lunch bags make a threat hand puppet when decorated/ the fold 
at the bottom of the bag acting as the puppet's mouth. Children enjoy 
making and using these and little evqpense is involved. The children will 
also enjoy finger puppets, paper mache puppets and sock puppets. 

Another type of puppet, the marionette, can easily be made by rolling 
and stapling strips of newspaper for arms, legs, head and trunk. Strings 
can be stapled to hold the appendages to the body and strings stapled from 
the appendages to a small piece of cardboard. Then paint. A puppet stage from 
a cardboard box can easily be made by cutting a rectangular hole in the box 
and using burlap for curtains* 

Shoe boxes make great shells for dioramas. Children can make very 
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elabovate scenes flrom their stories and a written piece about the 
scene can be attached for curious on^lookerst 



Children may also wish to noake a model o£ their favorite 
book character from clay* For the wore ambitious child> actual clay 
nay be used and then fired for a permanent figure. 

Montages are also fun and can be a great display for a book. 
After the child has tnade several of his characters and things associated 
with the characters and scenes in the book, ho can arrange them on poster 
paper in unique and colorful ways. This is especially effective if different 
materials such as cloth> burlap> cellophane, etc« » can be used to make the 
characters and related subjects. 

Book characters may also be made from tissue or cellophane wrap 
cylinders. By adding colored paper» cloth and yam to these cylinders which 
act as the base or trunk of the character! delightful and creative book friends 
emerge. Cut up egg cartons can also be used* The raised sections can be cut 
and assembled in any fashion and paint can be used to decorate them* 

Every story can lend itself to creative activities In many ways not 
mentioned here. It Just takes a little excitement. Imagination and children. 

Children's Book Reviews 



1. Title; ERtC PIAOTS A G/^BN _ , 

2. Author: Story and photographs by Jean Hud low"^^ 

3. Publisher: Albert Whitman 5 Company 

4. copyright date: 1971 5. Price; 6, Pages; 34 
7. Illustrator: tludlow 8. Agest^J*|! 

This is a child's "do*it*-yourself" on gardenings 
The story is simple and real as it explains each step of 
making a successful garden right up to eating the end 
product. 

The photographs are excellent, especially the 
close-ups. 

This book can be used as a project starting in class 
and ending in the child's home. It might especially be 
used for a child that needs to move around and do physical 
things. 



Teaching Skills 

Charlotte's Veh , by E. B* White, Harper Row» 1952. 
i ^Everything 

^Elept/ant^s Birthday Party 
*Book Review Included 
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Altbmigh good books may be simply for enjoyment, incidental 
skill teaching often grovs out of an enrichment activity. Children 
are often helped in organizing a sequence of events by participating 
in dratnatlsjatlons and pantomimes or telling a flannel-board story, 
cut-out characters and props can be backed wii.h flannel and noved 
about to tell the story. Cut-up comic books or "peanuts" b.ook? pake, 
excellent sequence cards, A good foUow-up activity to ". Charlotte s , 
web" Is making a giant "word web." Ihe web and Charlotte can be spun 
from yarn and the children can continually search magazines, newspapers, 
etc., for words to pin on that Charlotte would simply devour. 

Children's Book Reviews 
1. Title: EVEKYTHIHO 



Autiwi:: fUchard Hwfter & Ttoftin Stephen Moskof 
3. Publisher: Parent s Hr^^azlne frees 



4. Copyright date; 1971 5. Price ; $3,95 6. Page8«2^ 
7. Illustrator: Richard ttefter 8. Ages;. 3*8 

Excellent for pre-raaders and reading to groups 
from One Red Apple "A" to "26 Running a Race at Pull 
Gallop, But How Can You Tell Who Is Winning The Black 
Ones With White Stripes or White Ones With Black 
Stripes Zebras "Z". This Is a dolightful to read, fun 
to look at, alphabet, number, reading, counting and 
color identification book. It certainly does cover 
eveiythlng! The chiXdren will love it a^cain and again* 

1. Title: BtEPHANT'S BIRTHDAt PARTY 

2. Author: Betty Ren Wrlf^ht and Joanne yylle . 

3. Publisher; Golden Press Book 

4. Copyright date: 1971 5. Price: $1.95 6. Pages: 20^ 
7, Illustrator; Les Gray . , ^ , 8. Ages: 2- 5 , 

An excellent book to teach the preschooler shapes. , 

Delightfully illustrated and fun to read, this book will \ 
certainly capture the attention of the youngsters. Rebus 

Is used throughout and the children delight In calling the , 

object out. The hard pages are sturdy and for little ! 

hands. ' f 



Newspapers and Magazines 

Jack and Jill 
Children's Digest 
Kids 

Children <snjoy reading anything which pertains to them directly 
or Indirectly. A children's newspaper Is one possibility of making reading 
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nore pevtlnent, A relatively sinqile newspaper involves the recording 
of children' a news and thoughts on ditto paper to be run off fox all 
thoae involved* 

Or even ntore rewarding for the children have the children 
write their own articles with sorce adult supervision* A newspaper 
such as this can have sections such as Class News, Sports (especially 
interviews), Editorialsi Crosswoi^ PusBzles> a Comic Section^ and even 
a Dear Abbey column. 

A children's newspaper can be a catalyst for reading adult 
newspaper articles in which children find an interest. Articles that 
children find interesting can be shared vith a group with a number of 
useful projects evolving/ For example, an article on pollution may 
elicit doing campaigns to clean up a playground or designing a machine 
to handle the problem at hand. 

Newspapers nay also be used to spark a tall folk story or folk 
song ab<*ut a current news figurcu 

A magasine can be similarly used, Yet, because of the colored 
pictures, a magazine makeo a great medium for cottages and tDdntageov For 
example; a montage from an interesting article may move the child into 
writing even more creatively on the subject. 

Children enjoy magaelnes written for them on their level and 
these should have a place in their reading* Such things as J ack and 
Jill and Children's Digest keep children interested and suggest fuu 
projectii« Children can make their own magazine as witnessed by the 
magaaine Kids written and <idited by children* Children may contribute 
artlcler. and pictures to Kids and aee these in print. 



Particularly for Older Children 

The Tenth Good Thing About Bamev . by Judith Viorst, Athsneum, $3,95. 
I I^ove (fram . by Ruth Sonneborn, S3. 75 
The Last Bus > by William Moyne 
The Family of (h>e Bnd Street , by Eve Garnet t 
Run> Juotfi, Bump Book. Robert Brooks 
The Cricket in Times Square, by George Seldon 
The Win d In the Willows, by Kenneth Grahame 
pooh Bei .r> by A* A. Milne 
paddington Bear , by Michael Bond 
Riddle- Iculous rld-Alphabet Book by Ann Bishop 
Robinson Crusoe » by Daniel Defoe 
Swiss Family Robinson, by Jbhann David Wyss 
Syallow£ a nd Amazons , by Arthur Ransome 
The Green Sailor , by Gilbert Hackforth- Jones 
Black Banner Players , by Geoffrey Trease 
The Hpute that Jack BullU from Mother Goose 
The Boy with a Dr um> by David Harris 
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The Kitten's Little Bov > by Dare Wright 
the Gull i by Dare Wright 

How a Piglet Crashed the Christmas Party^ by Boris Zakhoder 



The first requirement of a book is that it can be enjoyed - that 
is, other than technical, textbooks, etc* A book must give pleasure to 
1^11 children and as pleasure begets pleasure, reading begets reading. 

Books, of course, teach many things Incidentally^ but Indidentally 
is the word. As children hate being talked down to, so they do not cate 
for the obvious lesson - how can they stand the arid tales of Dan, Nat & 
Rags? Literature and art teach the ways of life, great truths and tragedies, 
honor and horror ♦ Any story reveals something about its characters, the way 
people react and so on and children are very receptive to the unspoken sug- 
gestion, the underlying idea, the subtleties of life and through stories 
they can discover many aspects of the world with which they would not neces- 
sarily come into contact. Also, children can be prepared for events and 
situatioos which they will have to face sometime. 

Such a book is The Tenth Good Thing About Barney , by Judith Viorst, 
This is a beautiful poetic book where the very control of language is appeal- 
ing to children and heart twisting. The simple tale of the burial of a cat 
can be part of a young child* s experience and the perhaps new idea of looking 
for the good things and looking to the future may serve to heal a painful 
few days. I Love Gram , by Ruth Sonneborn has an allied theme though a 
happier ending. Through reading such a story, a child can come to realize 
the feeling he has for certain people to love and that does not necessarily 
make life plain-sailing. 

Other people's lives can also be looked at with new eyes and 
insight - not a way of life lived by "them" from choice but seemingly a 
haphazard arbitrary station in life with its own disadvantages and advantages. 
City children learn about the countryside. The Last Bus , by William Movne 
is one among many thousands which bring the country, in this case, with its 
freedom yet lack of transport, clearly In the minds eye. Books such as 
The Family of One End Street , by Eve Garrett, bring out the disadvantages of 
a to\m and also the fun and complications of a large family, while the 
Run> Jump» Bump Book points out the disadvantages of town life from an only 
child's standpoint. 

People do not need to be the characters to play out these 
situations. One learns a good deal from The Cricket in Times Square as 
one can from The Wind in the Willows . 

In fact, animals and humans are often interchangeable in 
children's stories as regards portraying virtues and emotions* Animals 
probably have the edge having a greater emotional tie in that children often 
can give more c^'mpassion and sympathy to creatures. Animal stories, without 
becoming ridiculous or mawkish, can show the virtues of honor, kindness, un- 
selfishness, -while a great advantage they have is humor. 
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Children are very ready to see the funny aide of life but often raiss 
the subtle humor* Animal stories somehow are able to get through their im- 
maturity but euprlslngly to adults at a greater level of maturity. 

The great all-time bears - Pooh and Paddlngton - have adults in tears 
of laughter but for many years children listen wide-eyed and believingly» 
However » that's what makes the classics. Pooh, particularly^ can be taken at 
many levels and need not necessarily ever be outgrown. 

School stories used to be the great aids, particularly for girla, 
in teaching honor, integrity, loyalty, etc. 

The ridiculous is appteclated more by children than adults for they 
seem to have a hunger for nonsense stuff - rhymes, stories and pictures - 
witness the popularity of Wildesmith and Scarry and the " Riddle-iculous 
rid-Alphabet Book J^ Children learn bv plaving with ideas and playing with 
words/ To them, for whom the world is not restricted to *'reality,^^ the 
exciting "new" ideas of a liquid world are very acceptable. 

Fairy tales and legends make a nice liaison between reality and magic 
me^tal reality. Here again, beauty of thought and word contribute to the 
stretching of children's ideas and vocabulary* Such special books as those 
of C.S. Lewis go on even further to the religious aspect of life and bring in the 
Ideas of sacrifice and suffering which everyone has to cope with aomeday In life* 

Switching away entirely from that side of life, much satisfaction and 
comfort can be gleaned from practical books - even Robinson Crusoe and Swiss 
Family Robinson help by sharing the ability of the characters to cope with life 
In the raw. Children can really experience a vicarious satisfaction from such 
books feeling that they too could niDw make an attempt to cope. The old favorites of 
Arthur Ransome, Swallows and Amazons ^ etc., and Gilbert Hackforth-Jones. The Green 
Sailors, also parts of Geoffrey TreaseT books about the Black Banner Players have 
this merit. 

Creative writing plays a large part in making the ideas and words 
children have taken from books more their own and also in inspiring them to read 
more - as reading more also can inspire them to write more. 

Often using books written for young children can help slightly older 
ones to write well, without embarrassment and with a purpose* 

Recently, a class of fourth graders became very enthusiastic about 
writing after having looked at books for younger children. They felt they could 
take such an idiom as The Houee that Jack Built . The Boy with a Drum , by David 
Harrison (not only does the latter build up the procession with more and more 
animals but it also has a marching foot-banging rhythm which is deceptively easy 
but at least assimilable) and builds up ideas of their own* The Tenth Good Thing 
About Barney struck many a cord and though the children en masse were not ready to 
use it, for one or two its Impact was obvious. The beautiful pictures in such 
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book« aa The Kitten' s Little Roy r Wright, and The Cull went straight 

to the hearts of other children aad made them see that the visual has a very 
Important part to play in creative reading and writing and leads these children 
on to writing from pictures - both their own drawings and from megaeines, etc., 
tthlle the fun of cartoon stories was again seen and happily employed. Similarly, 
^JJ<^^ i^^^* «8 the '"lydj^jh" inspired more or less sensible nonsense along with 
the three-part books and children were very happy, even the two or three boys 
waiting for home time, to make up nonsense stories by putting the three 
components together in different combinations. How a flglet Crashed the Christmas 
Partjr, by Boris Zakhoder , . gave the valuable link between the unlikely and porntl 
. Though the idea was a little out of the question, the way it was worRiftd but" war 
so acceptable as to help a child to take the unlikely and respectably clothe it in 
the normal - that after all Is what makes Paddlngton Bear so acceptable. 




h$cf ooapiled all of the current miggeetionB available to ua regarding 
14? litwature, we hope that you will continue in future to ehare with 
a ideae aa they arise in the exciting atmosphere of your olaaaroom. 
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IHDEPEIiDBNT KBAOZMO FDR BEOINNIHO KEADERS 
k 8«Uot«d Utting 



AduD, Bttbar* 
Ad«lson* UoM 
Al«aadtv, Am* 

AU«ai ttun J* 
M|lun4» Joan* 

B«liaa, Lottta 

Btlaoat) Paulino 
Bt&ehUy, K«thtni«l 
Btrenstaltti Stanley 

Betg> ja«a 



BattaUi InaT 
Bath«ll, Jaaa 



Blonquiat, David 
Bonaall» Cioosby. 
Bowaar 

Brldwall^ Norman 



Bright, Robert 



Btod, Ruth and Stan. 
Brothera, Ailaen 
Brown, Margaret Wiao 



Brown, M/ra 
Brovma, Georglana 
Browner, Richard 
Buckley, Helen 



Groaaet 



Abingdon 
Walck 

Rellly and Lee 
Harper 



WHO* 8 JEMMY? I»ubled'>y 
FLt-A»ASr AT TUB AXA SUOU. Oroaaet 
ABC OF CARS AMD TRWRS. Doubleday 
«i RANDS* CxoveU 

ME. JOLLY* S SZDEtfAIK MARKBT. Bolt* Rlnehart 
THE BRAVE OOHBOY, Barcourt 
OOHBOY AND BIS IRXgND. Barcourt 
0(WB0Y*8 SECRBt LIFE* Harcoutt 
IHB SURPRISE XM TBB STORY BOOK, 
SURPRISE IN TBB TREE. Gxoaaet 
I LOVE YOU MABSr JAHS. 
BEARS IN • BBARf: OUT. 
LAH, TBB POLICE HORSE. 
RED FOX AND HIS CANOE. 
TBB BIO HONEY Bt NT. Randon 
TBB BIKE LESSON. Randon 
BIO BUOt LITTLE BUG. FoUett 
TBS LITTLE RED 1 EN. Follett 
TBE USE LXTTU 1 AH^ Pbllett 
TIME FOR BED, 1 oubieday 
BARBIE GOBS TO i , PARTY. Gtoseet 
BARNEY BBAiGLE, Groaset 
B^SNEY BBAdlJS iii tt TUB CAT. Grosaet 
BARNEY BEAGLE PI AYS BASEBALL. Gfoaaet 
TBB aUMSY 0Cnf6(Y, Grosaet 
BOORMT FOR HENRI , Groeaat 
PETBY TBB PBANU1 MAN, Groaset 
DADDY IS HOUSl B&lt, Rlnehart 
TBLL MB SOME K)IB. Harper 
EARLY CaiLDUOOD SERIES. Bovmat Publishing 
BIRO IN THE BAT. Scholastic 
aiFFORD THE BI( BSD DOG. Scholastic 
THE WITCH NEXT lOOR. Scholastic 
I LIKE RED. Dotbleday 
MB AND THE BEARS . Doubleday 
MY HOPPING BUNNT . Doubleday 
MY RED UMBRELLA. Harrow 
HOW WOULD YOU A(X? Rand McHally 
JIFFY, MISS BOO, AND MR. BOO. Follett 
FOUR FUR FEET, Jcott 
GOODNIGHT KOON. Harper 
INDOOR KOISY BO(K. Harper 
THE NOISY BOOK. Scott 
WHBRK HAVE VOU I EEiN? Haatlnge 
m DADDY'S VISIVING OUR SCHOOL TODAY, Watts 
LOOK AND SEE. lelmont 
EVERYONE HAS A ^AHB. Walck 
GRANDFA:niER AND I. Lothrop 

Lothrop 
Lothrop 
Lothrop 



ERJC sy, BlooBOffl 
'''™uTBtte I Sara 



GRA!^DIX}THBR AND I. 
JOSIB AND THE SKOW. 
JOSIE'S BUrXERCi;?. 
WHERE DID JOSIE 00? 
A KISS IS ROU^ID. Lothrop 
THE SPLEtU)IO tZ.;V OF MR. BIG. 



Follett 



Bvaia, ClyU 
CiafttoA, Polly 
C«rU» Erie. 
Cftrllala, Jane 
Carroll, Ruth 

c«rf , Bennett 

caaltoera, Mary " 
Chandler, Edca 

oiarllp, Reoy 

Clardl, John 
dyner, Eleanor 
Cola, Frencea 
Collier, Ethel 

Conden, Betty 
COMSIDINB, KATE 
Cook, Bemadlne 
Courtrlght, John 
Cranstoun, Margare: 
Crewe, Donald 
Darby, Gene 



DeCaprio, Annie 



DdBegnlera, Beatrli a 



Deinnan, Sarah 
Dodworth, Dorothy 
Dvigan , K. 
Dupre, Raiaona 

Early Start Preschool Raadera. 
Baetman, Philip D. 



EgglGston, Joyce 
Eltlng, Mary 



Ember ley, Barbara 
EgelbrekaoQ, Sue 
Erlckeon, Phoebe 
Evans, Katherine 
Evers, Helen and Alf. 
Falla, C. B. 
Farley, Walter 



Fcderico, Helen 
J^^'t Howard 



A TREE IS A PUNT. Crovell 

THE CAT WHO TKOUCaX HE WAS A HGER. Coward 

THE SAY-WITU>ME ABC BOOK. Holt. Rinehart 

SALOON. Folleut 

WUBBB'S THE BUimTt Walck 

HHEBE'S THE KITTY? Walck 

BEHNETT CBRF*8 BOOK OF ANIMAZ. RIDDLES. Random 

RIDDLES. Random 

THROW' A KISS, HARRY. Harper 

COWBOY SAM'S SERIES. Benefio 

TOM LOGAN SERIES. Benefio 

FORTUNATELY. Parente 

WHERE IS EVERYBODY? Scott 

I MET A MAM. Ibughton 

BEHJAI^N IN THE WOODS. Groaset 

FRANCES FACE, M/XER. World 

THE BIRTHDAY TFJBE. Scott 

I KNOW A FARM. Scott 

GOOD MORNING, GOOD NIGHT. Holt, Rinehart 

ONE, IWO, THREE, FOUR. Holt Rinehart 

THE LITTLE nSK THAT GOT AWAY. Scott 

JOLLY BLUE OOAl. Chlldrens 

1, 2, BUCKLE MS SHOE. Holt, Rinehart 

WE READi A TO 2. Harper and Row 

ANIMAL ADVENTUf) 2 SERIES. Beneflc 

THE TIME MACHINS SERIES, Harr Wagner 

WHAT IS IT SERIES. Benefic 

THE BUS FROM CHICAGO. Groseet 

A HAPPY DAY. Ccoaaet 

LION AND THE DE3R. Groaaet 

ONE, TWO. Groaiet 

WILLIE AND THE mALE. Groaaet 

HOW JOB TUB BEAR AND SAM THE MOUSE GOT T0GET1 ER, 

Parenta 

WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH A SHOE? Harper 
EASY-TO-READ BOKS^ Benefic 
LOOK OUT, MRS. OODDLBPUNKI Scott 
THE TRUCK AND B'JS BOOK. Golden 
TOO MANY DOGS. Pollett 
Groaaet 

ARB YOU MY MOniyi? Random 

EVERYTHING HAPPJNS TO AARON. Random 

GO, DOG, GO J Rmdom 

SAM Alio THE FIP2FLY. Random 

THINGS TirAT GR0 7. Belmont 

HOM THE ANIM.M.S GET TO THE 200. Grosset 

MILL POLLY'S /Jfthi\L SOIOOL. Grosset 

ONE WIDE RIVER 'I'O CROSS. Prentice Hall 

THE SUN IS A STUl. Holt, Rinehart 

JUST FOLLOW ME. Follett 

THE MAN THE BOY AND THE DONKEY. Whitman 

POKEY BEAR. Rand McNally 

ABC BOOK. Doub?.cday 

LITTLE BUCK, A POUY. Random 

LITTLE BLACK COIIS TO THE CIRCUS. Random 

THE SUNSHINE BOOK. Golden 

FI\T5 IS FIVE. I'olt, Rinehart 



Fehri Howard 
Flafer, CeUncha 

Flack) Marjorift 

Folsomt Michael 
Foeter, Jcanna 
lbx» Charlea 



Prlekey, Margaret 



Gag, Wanda 
Caldone» Paul 
Garelick, May 

Gaulke, Gloria 

Georgtady, Nicholas and 
L. G. Romano 
Green, Mary. 
Greene, Carla 
Guilfolle, Elizabeth 

Gumey, Nancy and Eric 
Uage, M. K., Jr. acj 
Kobert Ryan 
Uall» William 

Hastinga, Evelyn . 



Hawkins, Gerald 
Uawklnson, John and Lucy 



Uellbroncr, Joan 

Heller, Aaron 
Hillert, Margaret 



Hlnde, Cecelia and ./ean 
Hobermann, Mary Ann and Norman 
Uof£, Syd. 



Jman, Elaine and 
ERJCiefflefiupcr 



THIS IS m FAMILY. Holt, Rlnehart 
GRANDFATUBR mS., Follett 
GRAN0^OTKER DE/ R. Follett 
ANGUS AMD THE tUCKS. Doubleday 
ASK MR. BEAR. MacmlUan. 
KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN. Groaaet 
PETE'S PUDDLE. Houghton Mllflin 
COME TO THE CI1-.CUS. Rellly Lee 
OPIE POSSUM'S 1RICR. Rellly Ue 
SNOWBALL, TUB TRICK PONY. Rellly Ue 
WHEN AUTUMN OOFES. Rieilly Lee 
WHEN SUMMER COMBS. Rellly Lee 
WHEN WINTER GOIIBS. Rellly Lee 

INDIAN IWO FEET AND HIS EAGLE FEATHER. Children's 

INDIAN TWO FEET AND HIS HORSE. Children* a 

MYSTERY OF THE FARMER'S THREE FIVES. ChtldWin'a 

MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN. Children's 

THE ABC BUNNY. Coward McCann 

THE OLD WOMAN AID HER PIG. McGraw 

WHERE DOES THE SUTTERFLY 00 WHEN IT RAINS. 

Scott Foreaman 
A DAY WITH MY PETS. Holt, Rlnehart 
WHERE IS MY SUO^? Bolt, Rinehart 

GERTIE THE DUCK. Follett 

IS IT HARD? IS IT EASY? Scott 

"I WANT TO BE BOOKS". Children's 

HAVE YOU SEEN M! BROTHER? Follett 

NOBODY LISTENS '.'O ANDREW. Follett 

THE KING, THE MtCB AND THE CHEESE. Random 

HOW SCHOOLS HEL) US. Benefic 

CAPTAIN MURPHY' i TUGBOATS. Holt, Rinehart 

WINKIE'S WORLD. Doubleday 

ABOUT ALL KINDS OF DAYS. Belmont 

BIG NEW SCHOOL. Follett 

PEARL GOES TO S(HOOL. Follett 

THE MOON TOMIGHT. Holt, Rinehart . 

DAYS I LIKE. Whitman 

LITTLE BOY WHO LIVES UP HIGH. Whitman 

ROBINS AND RABBITS. Whitman 

THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY PRESENT. Harper 

ROBERT THE ROSE HORSE. Random 

LET'S TAKE A WALK, Holt, Rinehart 

THE BIRTHDAY CAR. Follett 

THE FUNNY BABY. Follett 

THE LITTLE RUNAWAY. Follett 

TUB MAGIC BEANS. Follett 

THE THREE BEARS. Follett 

THE THREE GOATS. Follett 

THE THREE LITTLE PIGS. Follett 

THE YELLOW BOAT. Follott 

THE READ FOR FUN SERIES, McGraw Hill 

HOW DO I GO? Lxttle Brown 

ALBERT THE ALFAVPXjSS. Harper 

aiESTER. Harper 

SAtSIY THE SEAL. Harper 

WHO WILL BE MY FRIENDS? Harper 

ABOUT FAMILY !»>-':.?ERS. Belmont 

ABOUT saiOOL nr/.l'ERS. Belmont 
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Hogan> Ines 
BoUondi Marlon 
Hurdi Edith T, 



Hurley, William 
Hut chins I Pat, 
Ipcar, Dahlov 
Jacobs, Lai and 
Jardlna^ Maggie 

Jordan, Helene 
Kaufman, Joe 



Kaune, Merrlman 
Keats, Ezra 

Kempner, Carol 
Kerr, Sue Folt 
Kessler, fith^sl and Leonard 



King, Mabel 
Kitt, Tamara 



Koch, Dorothy 



Kopc?.ynskt» Anna 
Krasllovsky> Phyllis 



Krauss, Ruth 



Kruss I James 
Kuskin^ Karl a 

nine, Jeon ci. 
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MDRE FRIENDLY HELPERS. Belmont 

OUR FRIENDLY HECPERS. Belmont 

CUBBY BEAR AND fHE BOOK. Duttou 

A BIG BALI OF STRING. Rdndom 

COME AND HAVE BUN. Harper 

HURRY, HURRY. Harper 

JOHNNY LION'S BOOK. Harper 

NO FUNNY BUSINESS. Harper 

STOP, STOP. Harper 

DAN FRONTIER SERIES. Beneflc 

ROSIE'S WALK. Macmlllan 

BROWN COW FARM, Doubleday 

GOODNIGHT MR. BETTLE. Holt, Rlnehart 

I NEED. Grosset 

UP AND DOWN. Grosset 

HOW A SEED GROWS. Crowell 

BIG AND LITtIe. Golden 

THE GOLDEN HAPFY BOOK OF WORDS. Gbldea 

THE TOY BOOK. Golden 

MY OWN LITTLE KOUSB. Follett 

JENNIE'S HAT. Harper 

THE SNOWY DAY. Viking 

NICHOLAS. Slaca Schuster 

HERE COMES WEEZIE. Whitman 

ALL ABOARD THE TRAIN. Doubleday 

ARB YOU SQUARE1 Doubleday 

BIO RED BUS. loubleday 

THE DAY DADDY STAYED HOME. Doubleday 

DO BABY BEARS SIT IN CHAIRS? Doubleday 

KIM AND ME. Dcublcday 

THE DUCK ON THE TRUCK. Grosset 

I MADE A LINE. Grosset 

Mr. Pine's MIXID-UP SIGNS. Grosset 

PEEK-A-BOO . Dc ubleday 

MABEL THE WHALE . Follett 

BILLY BROWN: THE BABY SITTER. Grosset 

THE BOY WHO POOLED THE GIANT. Grosset 

THE SURPRISING PETS OF BILLY BROWN. Grosset 

GONE IS MY GOOSE. Holiday 

I PLAY AT THE BEACH. Holiday 

LET IT RAIN. Holiday 

UP THE BIG MOUNTAIN. Holiday 

WHEN THE COWS GOT OUT. Holiday 

JERRY AND A>a. Scribner 

THE CTKL WHO WAS A COVIBOY. Doubleday 

THE VERY Linm hO'i. DDiibleday 

THE VCHY LITTLE GIRL. Doubleday 

THE BUNDLE BOOK. Harper 

THE CARROT SEED. Harper 

EYES, NOSE, FINGER, TOES. Harper 

THE HAPPY DAY. Harper 

THE HAPPY EGG. Scholastic 

I CAN HY. Ccl.den 

A MOON OR A BUTTON. Harper 

THE JOLLY TROLLEY WDE. Milliken 

JUST LIKE EVPKYOJJB ELSE. Harviv 

THE NORTH W.F.i AND TJIE SUN. Watts 



Lear, Edward 
Leltner, Irving 
Leaskl, uis 



LeSleg, Theo. 

L«varle, HormAQ 
Uvensoa, Dorothy 

Lexau, Joan 
tobel, Arnold 
lopshlre, Robert 
Lev, Alice 
MacBean, Dllla 
MacDonale, Golden 



MacKay , 


Donald 


Martin, 


Bill 








Martin, 


Dick 


McCall, 


Edith 



McClintock, Mike 

Mclntlre, Alta 

IfcKle, Roy end P.D. Eastman 

McNulty, Paith 

Meeker, Alice 

Heeks, Esther 



Merkllng, Erica 
Merrill, Jean 
Meshover, Leonard 
miler, Patricia a'.d Iran 
Seligman 
Hinarik, Else 
litner, Irene 



KLzumura, Kazue 
Moore, Lillian 



l-brrison, Sean 
Mother Cioose 
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N0N5ENSE ALPHABET. Doubleday 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL. Golden 
DAW AND HIS DO J. Walck 
A DOG CAME TO SCHOOL. Walck 
• THE LITTLE FAMILY. Doubleday 
SURPRISE FOR DAVY. Walck, 1947- 
SUSIE MARIAR. ^Jalck 
WHEN I GROW UP. Walck 
I WISH THAT I H\D DUCK FEET. Random 
THE APPLES UP 0>I TOP. Random 
I HAD A LITTLE.... Random 
ONE KITTEN IS NOT TOO MANY, Grosset 
TOO MANY POCKETS. GroBset 
I SHOULD HAVE STAYED IN BED. r. M. Hale 
LUCILLE, Harper 
PUT ME IN THE ZOO, Random 
SUMMER. Random 

PICTURE BOOK DICTIONARY. Children's Press 

RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT. Doubleday 

WHISTiE FOR THE TRAIN. Doubleday 

IF YOU WERE A C'.OWN. Helneman 

THE BRAVE LITTLE INDIAN. Holt, Rlnehart 

DAVID WAS MAD. Holt, Rlnehart 

LITTLE PRINCESS GOODNIGHT. Holt, Rlnehart 

WEATHER. Holt, Rlnehart 

WHICH DO YOU CH')OSE. Holt, Rlnehart 

THE APPLE BOOK. Golden 

THE SAND PAIL BOOK. Golden 

BUTTERNUT BILL lEUIES. Benefic 

BUTTON FAMILY A)\'ENTURE SERIES. Benefic 

WHAT HAVE I GOT? Harper 

PICTURE DICTION \KY. Follett 

SHOW. Randon 

ARTY THE S MARTY , Grosaet 

HOW DOCTORS HEL* US. Benefic 

THE CURIOUS COW. Follett 

THE HILL THAT GilEW. Follett 

IN JOHN'S BACK (ARD. Follett 

SOMETHING NEW AC THE ZOO. Follett 

IF YOU'RE A BEAX. Whitman 

THE ELEPHANT WH ) LIKED TO SMASH CARS . Random 
URBAN LIVING SR .IIES . Benefic 

BABY ELEPHANT. Holt, Rlnehart 
CAT AND DOG. Harper 

THE TRUE BOOK OP PLANTS WE KNOW. Children's Press 

TRUE BOOK OF FOuICEMEN Al^ FIREMEN. Children's 

IF I WERE A KOI lER. . . .Crowell 

A CHILD'S FIRSI PICTURE DICTIONARY. Grosset 

A PICKLE FOR A NICKEL. Golden 

IS THAT A H/J>PY HIPPOPOTAMUS? Crowell 

HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. Lothrop 
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Muaarl, Bcudo 
Murphey, Sara 



Newman, Paul 
Nodaet, Joan 

Nordlle, Ruth 
Oechall. Kelly 



Otto, Margaret 
Ozone, Lucy 
Palazzo, Tony 



Parker, Bertha 
Paraona, Virginia 



Peppe, Rodney 
Peter, Jonathan 
Petersham, Maud an 1 liiska 
Peterson, Hans 

Pfloog, Jan 



Podendrof, Ilia 
Pohl, Louis 

Pol green, JohnathaA and Cathleen 

Provensen, A. and C. 

Provus, Malcolm 

Rand, Ann and Paul 

Ray, Bert 

Reed, Mary 

Reid, Hale 

Reit, Sejiaour 



Rcy, H. A. 
Kid Ion, Ifarci 
Fisora, Die 
Eojonkovsky, Feodor 

Rossotti, Christina 
Rudolph, Margucrlta 
Sandberg, Inger aj^d Lanso 



Saviozzi, Adrians 
Q rry, Patrici? 
ERJCrry. Pvlcharc 



ABC. World 

JIMMY HAS LOST HIS CAP. World 
TH£ AHIMAL HAT SHOP. Follett 
BING-BANO PIC. Follett 
THE ROLY POLY COOKIE. Follett 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Gr088et 
GO AWAY, DOG. Harper 
WHO TOOK THE FARMER'S HAT? Harper 
A too FOR SUSIE. Children's Press 
IT'S SCHOOLTIME. Holt, Rinehart 
SDRPRISEl SURPRISEI GUESS WHAT'S INSIDE. Holt, 
Rinehart 

THREE LITTLE DACHSHUNDS. Holt> Rinehart 

ALL IN ONE DAY. Whitman 

ANIMALS ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. Doubleday 

GOLDILOCKS AND TUB THREE BEARS. Doubleday 

THE THREE LITTl.E KITTENS. Doubleday 

THE THREE LITTIE PIGS. Doubleday 

FALL IS HERE. Harper 

HOMES. Doublet ay 

NIGHT. Doublec ay 

PLAY. Doubled^ y 

RAIN. Doublediy 

RIDES. Doublec'ay 

SNOW. Doublediy 

THE ALPHABET B(OK. Scholastic 

JOKES AND RIDDLES. Grosset 

THE BOX WITH RID VmEELS. Macmlllan 

BROWNIE, Loth 1 op 

TOM AND TABBY. Lothrop 

THE CAT BOOK. Golden 

THE FARM BOOK. Golden 

THE TRUE BOOK (-F WEATHER EXPERIMENTS, Child rm' 8 

IT'S REALLY NI(E. Little 

GOOD MORNING MIU SUN. Holt, Rinehart 

KAREN'S OPPOSI'.ES.' Golden 

HOW FAMILIES DVE TOGETHER. Beneflc 

I KNOW A LOT or THINGS. Harcourt 

WE LIVE IN THE CITY. Children's Press 

MY HRST GOLDEl DICTIONARY. Golden 

MY PICTURE DIC^'IOWARY. Ginn 

THE KING WHO LI ARNED TO SMILE. Golden 

WHERE'S WILLIE' Golden 

ANYKODY AT HOM:? Houghton mfflin 

KITTEMf; AMD KO;,E KX'fTENS. Follett 

I m BOOKS. G<.ldon 

ANIMM-S IN l-HE ZOO. Knopf 

ANIMALS ON THE FARM. Knopf 

miAT IS PINK? Holt, Rinehart 

LOOK AY ME. M-.Gratf Hill 

LITTLE ANNA ANi) THE MAGIC HAT. Lothrop 

LITTLE AJSNA'S >IA11A HAS A BIRTIH)AY. Lothrop 

WHAT ANNA SAW. Lothrop 

WHAT LITTLE ANViA SAVED. Lothrop 

SOMEBODY SAW... World 

JUST lOR FUN. Golden 

BIG GOLDEN CAl. AND TRUCK BOOK. Golden 
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Scarry, Richard 
Schick, Eleanor 



Schurr, Cathleen 
Sendak, Maurice 
8eus8, Dr* 



SeyiBOur, Dorothy 
Shapp, Martha and Charles 
Shavi, Charles 
Sheldon, William 
Shortall , Leonard 
Shuttleeworth, Dorjthy 
Simon, Noma 



Singer « Susan 
Skaar, Grace 



Slobodkln, Louis 



Spllka, Arnold 

Stankek, Muriel 
Stelner, Ct^arlotte 



Stephens, Karen 
Stevens, Carla 

Stewart, Ellaabcth 
SC-over, JoAnn 
Sullivan, Joan 
Suycoka, Ciorgo 
Taylor, Sydney 
Tensen, Ruth 



Thorn, Samuel 
Todd, Zula 
True, Louifie 
Tudor, Tasha 



RICHARD SCARRY S WHAT DO PEOPLE DO ALL DAY? 
Rafidom 

LITTLE HOUSE K: COTTONWOOD CORKERS. B. M. H^e 

BILLY THE LITD.EST ONE. Whitman 

HERE COMES THR NIGHT. Whitman 

HOW DO YOU TRA'/EL? Abingdon 

SHAPES. Wllllm Scott 

SNOW TIME. Wh;'.tmatt 

CATS HAVE KITTimS - DO CLOVES HAVE miTBNS? ¥nopt 

HECTOR PROTECTOR. Harper 

THE CAT IN THE HAT. Random 

POX IN SOCKS. Random 

GREEN EGGS AND' HAM. Random 

HOP ON POP. Rindom 

ONE PISU, TWO :?ISH, RED FISH, BLUE FISH. Random 

EARLY START ^Rl. SCHOOL READERS. Gtosset 

LEI'S HND OUT SERIES. Mattfi 

IT LOOKED .LIKE , SPILT bttLK . Harper 

T&B HOUSE BITEK. Holt, Rlnehart 

THE HAT BOOK. Golden 

ABC OF BUSES. Doubleday 

THE BABY HOUSE, Llpplncott 

MY BEACH HOUSE. Llpplncott 

WHAT DO I SAY? Whitman 

KENNY'?? MONKEY Scholastic 

ALt A'wJT DOGS Scott 

NOraiNC- BUT CA'.S, CATS, CATS. Scott 

THE VERY LITTLi; DOG. Scott 

\mt DO THEY SiY. Scott 

EXCUSE ME I CEITAINLYI Vanguard 

THE FRIENDLY At IMALS. Vanguard 

MILLIONS AND K LLIONS AND MILUONS. Vanguarl 

LITTLE BIRDS DC N'T CRY. Viking 

PAINT ALL KIND! OF PICTURES . Walck 

ONE, TWO, THREl FOR PUN. Whitman 

I AM ANDY. Kn< pf 

LISTEN TO MY StASHELL. Knopf 

TIM AND TOM PLAY BALL. Macmlllan 

JUMPING. Grosset 

RABBIT AND SKUNK AND THE BIG FIGHT. Scott 

RABBIT AND SKUtlK AND THE SCARY ROCK. Scott 

THE LION Tunis. Atheneum 

IF EVERYBODY DID. McKay 

KOUSD IS A PANCAKE. Holt, Rlnehart 

A IS FOR AU-llAr-BT. Lothrop 

MPw BARjNSY'S beard. Follctt 

COME TO SEF THE CLO'.TMS, Rcilly Lee 

COME TO TllE PKT SHOP. Reilly Lee 

COME TO THE ZOO. Rcllly Leo 

LET'S GO. Iteneflc 

BIG BAD BEAR. Follett 

NUMBER MAtl. Children's Press 

ONE IS ONE. I. lick 
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Udr7» Janice 



Vaughan, Saa 
Wagner, Peggy 
Wahl, Jan 
Waaserman, Selma 

Watson, Aldren 

Watson, Naccy 

Wayne, Harry 

Webber, Helen 
Welsgard, Leonard 
Weiss, Daniel F. 
Wellesley, Howard 
Wlldsmith, Brian 



Williams, Garth 
Wing, Henry 



Wlseuan, &. 
Wlttram, H. R. 
Wolf, Ann 

Wolff, Janet and Bernard Owett 
Wolff, Robert J. 
Wondrlska, Wllllan 



Woods, Betty 
Woods, Ruth 
Wright, H. R. 
Zaffo, George 



Zlncr, Veenie 
Zolotou, Charlottt 



BBTSY*BACK-IN-](ED. Whlttnan 

IF YOU'RE A BEjvR. VThltnan 

LET'S BE £HBMIi:$. Uarpet 

NEW SHOES. Oonbledey 

HURRAH FOR HAT». Children's Press 

PUSH KITTY. Harper 

M30NBEAM SERIEIi. Beneflc 

SAILOR JACK SBiaES. Bcneflo 

VERY FIRST WOR)>S FOR WRITING AND SPELLING. 

Holt, Rlnehart 
WHAT DOES A BEOIH WITH? Knopf 
WHAT IS ONE? Knopf 

HERE COMES JIMItYt HERE COKES JIMMY'S D06I 

Holt, Rlnohart 
WORKING WHEELS . Holt, Rlnehart 
WHOSE LITTLE Bt RD AMI I? Frederick Wamd 
ONE WORD STORYliOOK. Western Pub. 
ALL KINDS OP N1:IG!»9RS. Holt, Rlnehart 
ABC. . Watts 

BRIAN WILDSMITI 'S 1, 2, 3'S. Watts 
THE BIG GOLDEN ANIMAL ABC BOOK. Golden 
TEN PENNIES FOh CANDY. Holt, Rlnehart 
WHAT IS BIG? Holt, Rlnehart 
THE HAT THAT GIEW. E. M. Hale 
MY LITTLE BFOll ER. Holt, Rlnehart 
THE RABBIT AND THE TURTLE. Grosaet 
LET'S IMAGINE HOOKS. Dutton 
SEEING RED. S< rlbner 
1, 2, 3, A BOCl TO SEE. Pantheon 
WHICH WAY TO Tl^ ZOO? Holt, Rlnehart 
ITi. BOX AND STR: NG. Rellly Lee 
LITTLE QUACK. Follett 
A MAKER OF BOU S. Holt, Rlnehart 
GIANT NURSERY 1 OOK OF HOW THINGS CHANGE. 
Doublcday 

THE GIANT NURSl.RY BOOK OF THINGS THAT GO. 
Doubleday 

GIANT NURSERY I OOK OF THINGS THAT WORK. 
Doubleday 

GIANT NURSERY I OOK OF TRAVEL FUN. Doubleday 

COUNTING CARNF AL. Coward McCann 

DO YOU KNOW Wu.T I'LL DO? Harper 

IF IT WEREN'T : 0R YOU. Harper 

LITTLE BLACK PIfpPY. Golden 

MY FRIEND JOHN Harper 

SOMEBODY. E. H. Halo 
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Section III 

POETRY 



In the following section, the term poetry Is used broadly, implying a medium 
through which children can freely express their creative thoughts and emotions • 
Little concern Is given to rhyme and meter for these devices can often Inhibit 
the child's free flow of Ideas, instead, the structure and unity of the poem is 
built around theme, repetition, or imaginative comparisons that are more natural 
to the child's b^nguagc. The following techniques have proven successful In 
stimutating children to write creative and exciting poems. 

Color Poetry ; Children often respond emotionally to (soior. As an introduction, 
tell the children that you are going to tai<e them into the "backdoor of your mind" 
so that they may see the world through your eyes . Have them shut their eyes 
while you describe a picturesque scene without the use of color (describe a mid* 
night scene, a beach scene, a fail setting, etc.). Discuss the colors that come 
to their minds. Discuss the emotions that they associate with the colors. Allow 
them to choose brightly colored paper for writing their poems. Reading from 
Hailstones and Halibut Bones / a collection of color poems by Mary O'Neill can 
also be very stimulating. Their poems can be effectively mounted on tissue paper, 
construction paper, montages, or collages. 

N ature Poetry: Whenever possible, take the children outside before writing poems 
about nature. Give them >.mple time to concentrate on the sensory impressions. 
Fee land smell the grass, the ground, the leaves, the trees, etc. Feel the air as 
you run through it, twirl, and roll. Close your eyes and listen for sounds that you 
never heard before. Upon retiiriilDo to the classroom, try to elilcit very unusal 
comparisons. 



Imagafy : After some preliminary discussion/ clilidren enjoy thinldng up their own 
Images for ttie beginning lines of poems. Here are some suggested starters. 



The hurricane Is an angry giant. . . 
The fireplace is a big warm heart. .• 
The wind is a gypsy... 
The tree is a lady of fashion. . . 
Happiness is... 

Appeal to the senses; Stimulate Individual or cooperative pomiis by dIrecHy Appeal- 
ing to the child's senses . For example, offer the child a marshmallow and try to 
elllcit comparisons. 

A marshmallow Is as big as... 
it tastes lil(e... 
it feels lii(e... 
It smells like... 
It loolts like... 

Another Interesting approach would be to appeal to his sense of hearing by playing 
some electronic music and having him write down whatever thoughts come Into his 
mind. 

Take off on an old favorit e; Using the structure of a well known poem with new 
characters can be fuii. F^erhaps writing the first stanza together would give those 
children unsure of themselves a bit more confidence. For example, use 'The Owl 
and the Pussycat" but change the two characters . 

Haiku ; This is a Japanses fonn using three lines with five, seven, and five 

syllables respectively. It usually presents a word picture related to nature and It 
Q arouses emotions. 
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Noisy Poems t Having a "brainstorming" session and compile a list of ad the noisy 
words that come to mind (crunch, thud/ plop, crackly, etc.). Have the children 
write about their feelings and images as they relate to the words. You can later 
extend the Idea by classifying your list Into heavy noises, soft noises, wintry 
noises, hungry noises, etc. 



Wishes, Lies, and Dreamst Special mention should be made of the newly published 

WISHES , LIES , AND DREAMS : Teaching Children to Write Poetry by Kenneth 

Koch. He has achieved very Imaginative and exciting results by stimulating children 

through familiar themes and repetitive forms. Here especially^ no attention to rhyme. 

For example, have the children begin every line of their poem with 

I wish... 
or 

I used to be... 
But now I am... 
or 

1 seem to be... 
But really I am... 
or 

The third eye can see . . . 
He also has some great techniques and specific Ideas for poems on noises , com- 
parisons, and Spanish words. Here Is one outcome of his approach. 

I wish i were an elephant to bathe 
in the safari all my life, 
! wish 1 were a f err is wheel to see 
the whole blocic at once and I 
could see all the happy faces 
while children are riding me. 
i wish I were a blade of grass 
to have the snow quietly fall and 
melt on me and feel and smell 
when spring is near and feel the 
clear rain dripping down on me . 
o . Lynne Monahan, Gr. 3, Bedford Elementary 
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TITLES AND TOPICS 



This section Includes story starters that capitalize on the child's ability to 
enjoy the humor of the ridiculous and allow his Imagination to run wild. The results 
should prove highly creative and thoroughly amusing. 

Take off on a peculiarity! Have your class acquire these straitge characteristics. 

If I had the pouch of a kangaroo ... 
If i had the quills of a porcupine. . . 
If I had the trunk of an elephant ... 
If I had the neck of a giraffe. . . 

Stimulate your children's adventure stories with titles tike the following: 

The Runaway Snowman 
The WIggly Worm 
The Elephant That Wore Shoes 
The Dancing Scarecrow 

Suppose... 

A car had no floor 
You had a tail 
Ybu were the teacher 
You were an icecream cone 
You were invisible 
You were grown-up 

You could be any age you wanted to be* 



Suppose a tiny bird flew down and stood on your window sill and peeked in. What 
would he see on Saturday morning ? On Friday at midnight ? 



Suppose you had the chance to stay up all night long ? What would you do ? What 
sic^ts, sounds, smells/ and feelings would you have ? 



Suppose that you suddenly looked up and saw your teacher (or family) hanging from 
the celling. 



Suppose that your shoes walked off without you ? What would you do ? 



Suppose that you were your favorite food. How would you feel when your mother 
was preparing you for dinner ? How would you feel as you were being eaten ? 



Suppose that your best friend came to visit you In Westport. What s\\,iY^ would 
you take him to see? 



Suppose that you could build a machine to do anything that you wanted. Describe 
what It would be like and what It would do. 



Encourage the children to write about themselves. Interesting titles might be: 
This is my life 

l\^y Name (Why I do or do not like it) 

Best Birthday 
Uy Most Frightening Experience 
The Time I Was Very, Very Bad 
Why i Like or Dislike Being a Girl (Boy) 
The Dream i Most Remember 
How I Feel When My Leg Falls Asleep 
The Funniest Day of My Life 
The Most Exciting Day of My Life 
My Biggest Surprise 



Write television commercials to advertise your favorite product. Make your own 
product and write a Jingle for it. 



Write a letter to Dear Abby. 



SUGGESTIONS SUITABLE FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

The children enjoy dictating stories to the teacher Or teacher's aide . The 
stories are stapled together for a class booklet of creative writing. 

When a child mal<es an Interesting picture, I often asi< him to tell me about it. 
I write what he tells me across the top or the bottom of the picture or on a separate 
paper. This v;ay he develops fluency in expressing his ideas and thoughts which 
he is not yet able to write. 

iiave the children write scribble stories al a Or. Duggans. The child puts 
what he wishes to say in scribble form/ thus . r;— » 7v<>--v v^-v -^ 
He then reads his own scribble story to the teacher or the class. Later, as he be- 
comes acquainted with the letter sounds he may try to incorporate these into his 
scribble writing, thus ^i^^^,,^^..^ ^f^^-^^.r -Vi.»,i»'r4^ . 

One idea the children seem to enjoy Is to choose bool(s without word which 
can be cut up and pasted on Language Master cards. Groups of three children 
plan the scripts for each book and record them on the cards. The scripts can be 
printed on the backs of the cards for individualized reading. 

This is a variation of the above suggestion . Use the large cards fof i\ 
Unguage Master . CI Ip a picture to the card , have the children make up d 
and write it on the back of the card. Then record it on the Language Master. 
The results are very interesting. 



Group stoflos Of poems are one of the best ways I know of developing a 
descriptive vocabulary and a keen perception of all tho senses . I start with a 
topic such as: wind. 1 ask wftat we can say about tHe wind ? What does It 
do ? How does It make you feel ? Can you see it ? How do you know It Is there ? 
As children respond, put the Ideas together. 
For example: 

The Wind 

See the wind! ' . 

It blows the leaves alt around. 
See the wind make them oance 
Along the playground. 

Gues s What I have In My Box . Put up a bulletin board of a girl holding 
a wrapped gift box. Use the words "Guess what 1 have In rtiy box" as a caption. 
Make the girl look as If she has a secret, A few days later have the children 
writo their answers. Help them develop their one word answer Into a sentence. 
(With patience and luck), better students will write their guesses In sentences. 

Books Without Words. In each shool library are many picture storybooks 
wItl»o»rt words. The children write creative stortes for these books. 



HOLIDAYS 

Holidays can provide many an Incentive toward creative writing. Here 
follow a couple of Ideas. 

^pl^lfl Halloween: Make a puppet from orange and black 
^ ^ |^<3^^ paper. (See picture) The children make up a 
1 I Jingle about the puppet and sitare with other 

classes. You could start it for them, as 

I am a little puppet 
. etc. 




Flag Day or Washington's Birthday . Write a make-believe letter to Betsy 
Ross . Tell her what you think of the flag , Tell her what our country is like now. 
Wouldn't she be surprised to hear we have 50 States! 

Friday, the 13th . Have the children write about unlucky things that can 
happen, 

Christmas. Ask the children to write a story entitled, "If Christmas Came 
in the Summertime..." 

Have them write a story describing how each would feel If he were a 
Christmas ornament hanging on a Christmas tree. 

Valentine's Day . Start with a picture (such as a ditto of a mailman type 
of outline picture found In children's coloring books.) It Is Feb. 14th. The mail- 
man Is making his deliveries... 1, What Is inside the envelopes ? Valentine ? 
Poem ? 2 . What do the packages have in them ? How are they wrapped ? 

■:";i|i|^:,,^^^^De;scr{|t«, 



SUCCESSFUL STARTING TECHNIQUES-t 



This section has been divided Into two parts, In this first part we offer 
Ideas that are good but require a greater amount of teacher preparation i\m, since 
materials of some kind have to be either collected or prepared ahead of time. 

Have a Writing Corner In your room. Following are suggestions as to what 
to have In It lo stimulate the children's Imaginations! 
A Picture File 

A Treasure Box filled with Interesting objects to write about. 

A Silly Box— tongue twisters, tongue tornadoes , unusual words to find 

meanings for, 

A Finish the Story file 

A file of picture stories— Rebus stories with only words or only pictures 
to fill In or cartoons with blanks for conversations, 
A Fact or Fancy Box, Believe it or Not 
A Poetry and Riddle section 

Communication Box , Use a file box with cards In alphabetical order. Write 
to each child suggesting an activity or two. When they answer (either with the com 
pletcd project or an answer on the card) coj<tinue with another Idea the next week. 
Suggested activities have to do with hobbles , favorite books , a mystery, jokes , 
riddles , etc . , or go to the writing corner and choose an activity . 

Sharing Our Thoughts , The teacher does this*. In a file box write cards 
telling about personal experiences such as an embarrassing moment, a time you've 
felt lonely, etc, Then ask the children to share their experiences with you. 

Fish for a Tale . A stick, piece of string and a magnet can become a 
fishing pole. Suggested story titles can be written on oaktag fish that have 
magnetic tape or a paper clip attached to their backs. 



As children take turns fishing for titles « the game can be made rnore interesting 
by including fish that say "throw back", "take another turn" etc. A suggestion 
box where children can drop In their Ideas for story titles can be placed near the 
game . The fish have many other uses (word cards, number facts, etc .) 

Story Grab-Bag. Two or three objects are placed In a bag (I.e., hair 
curler, bobby pin, needle and thread, etc.) Each child draws a story bag una 
pretends that Its contents become Instantly animated. He writes about their 
conversations and adventures. Children can jirepore story-bags at home for the 
grab-bag. 

Buried Treasure . Children are asked to write something they would like 
to read (I.e., about the class, friends, themselves, ctc.)three years from now. 
Tapes of voices, pictures, samples of art work, souvenirs can be collected from 
the children. The teacher will put all of these Into a metal airtight box and bury 
it In the schoolyard. Because of certain school regulations this may be Impos- 
Ible. As an alternative the teacher can put them in a box and store It In the 
attic or storeroom for three years . At that time the box Is brought out and the 
children who participated can compare their progress and attitudes from three 
years earlier. 

Wheel of Chance. The children contribute their suggestions for subjects 
(such as a fat lady, an astronaut, a frightened elejiiant), predicates (such as 
jumping rope, eating dinner, writing a letter), and phrases telling where (undtr 
a tree, on a boat etc.). The subjects are written around the outer edge of a 
large caktag circle. The same Is done with the predicates and phrases. A hole 



Dowel 



piece of 
wood 



Oaktak circle 
with subjects 
written on. 



is ihM punched in the center of each circle. Each circle Is then placed on a "con- 
traption" as In the accompanying Illustration. 
A child spins It. Whichever subject stops at the 
arrow is the subject of the story. The saiw !& <i.»*»» 
with the other 2 circles. Some Jrtterestbig comb- 
inations usually come up. The children then use 
their imaginations to write about how the peculiar 

SitiidHon codld Irave ixrtseu A(kI how K will end. 

They especially enjoy the element of chance In- 
volved in arriving on the subject to be written 
about. 




wood 
for stability. 



There's an alternative to the above when the teacher does not want to get 
Involved In making the contraption. Write the subje<;ts, predicates, phrases on small 
pieces of paper. Fold them Into quarters with the writing Inside. Put the subjects 
In one box, the predicates in another, the pl.rases In a third box. Let a child come 
up and pull one slip from each box. 

Have the children blow bubbles (commercially prepared mixture) and write 
a story or poem about"What You Can See In a Bubble", 'What K Feels Like to 
be a Bi;!>ble" or "The Adventures of a Bubble". 



arrangsn hk ll- .v.jbprints on paper to create a design. He can add to his design 
with p*:.'wi| c»^.yon to develop It Into an Illustration. He then writes a story 
or "cr.;Man" to r.v^cooipany his Illustration. 



Indian Writing ; If you have samples of Indian picture writing a good activity is to 
have the children "write" a story In picture writing. Then they can tell or write it 
In words afterwards. 

Feel Box ; Have a box with interesting objects, with unusuai and differing textures. 
Tiie children reach in and feel the objects. They then write of their reactions, 
feelings, etc. 

Sound Effect Tapes : The class can be divided into groups with each group having 
the responsibility of building a sound effect tape around and emotion or Idea. 
For example, a scary tape might be made from clanging chains, squealing balloons, 
etc. Each group plays their tape for another and the children write stories or 
poems about whatever comes to mind. It's interesting to compare the stories to 
tlie original intent of the tape. 

Have about 4 or 5 shoes on a table for all tlie children to see (sneal<er/ beat*up 
loafer, worlcing boots, high heels, ballet slipper, etc.) Encourage the children 
to examine the shoes . Each child then chooses a shoe he'd Wke to be . Pose the 
question; "if you were this shoe (i.e. ballet slipper) what kind of a life would 
you live ?" You can tell me about your wortc, your owner, how you are treated, 
etc. From just a show some ir^erestlng stories are created. 



Spina Yarn; Two or three words are attached to a piece of yarn. Each child 
draws a string and spins his "yarn" around the words. 



sUly-monkey-new 

funny-boy-school 

laugh-happy-play 

smlle-cake-frlend 

clown-red-nolsy 

party-Joy-shout 

Take a Word ; Make a pac1<et of slips of paper writing a character attribute (an<jry, 
kind) upon each slip. The child selects a slip and makes up a story about a person 
who Is described by the word on the slip. 

How We See Ourse lves} Give eocli child er small purso size mirror and give them 
time to observe themselves. Have them write personal descriptions of themselves* 

Collages; Have the children make coiiages using pictures from magazines. (Ex* 
figure of a lady with a tiger's head, smoking a pipe, with bird claw hands*) 
When these are finished the children write stories about the unusual people or 
things they have created. 



SUCCESSFUL STARTING TECHNIQUES-II 



The suggestions that appear In this section do not require the teacher preparation 
time necessary for the previous ones. They have all been teacherHrled and 
proved successful , 

pictures ; Hold a large , colorful picture up In front of the room. You start off a 
story with an exciting sentence. Let each metnbor of the class add something un- 
tllithe story (s finished. THa i^hiJdreit mtoht sugge&i eoveral aif(or<><)t tyiKjs «r 
endings. 

Or give the children a series of pictures In which various actions have occurred 
and have them write their own account of what has happened. 

Diary; Have the children keep a diary for a week— record of events and feelings^ 
not trivia. 

Who Am I? ; Describe a T.V. personality or a classmate. 

Unfinished Story; The ctilldren are given a situation (problem, comedy, fantasy, 
etc.) and they devise their own ending to the story. Or read aloud or write a 
few sentences on the board. The children finish a mystery story. 

Or read an unfinished story to the class. You can buy a whole book of them or 
collect them from CEA Magazine. Have them complete story. 

Mystery Story ; Read a mystery story to the group. Then give them the Ingredients 
for a mystery fsuch as a sheriff, escaped convict, young camper, stolen money. 



abandoned car, telephone call for help, etc.) and let Ihem write their own story, 

Ttme Capsule ; I asked the children to think of something to put In a huge capsule 
to be opened 5000 years later. I explained that they would have to be specific 
and tell how we used the Item. Also we had to draw the Item since these people 
might not be using what we have. This led to a discussion of fossils and history 
and how we learned about people before us. The results were quite funny and 
interesting. 

Pattern Blocks ; Let one or more children make something with the pattern or geo 
blocks. They may make whatever they wish . Then let the class look at what has 
been made and discuss It. Vi/hen the children appear sufficiently stimulated, 
pass out paper so they may make a picture and write a story to go with It. Try 
to appreciate rather than be critical of their efforts. 

For example: Two girls in my class made a zoo. After the discussion some children 
wrote about Individual animals or about iocs in general. A few children wrote about 
the zoo as it was made In our room. 

pT'Ssident {^Ixon ; Take the picture of President Nixon. Cover the entire picture 
leaving only the eyes showing. What do the eyes tell you about this person? Do 

you knovj who this is? 

Notey Story ; Have the children think up as many words as they can for sounds that 
are really noisy—roar, thunder, bang, crash, etc. Write these on the board. They 
can proceed to write "noisy" stories using several of the words which have been 
discussed. When finished the children read their stories into the tape recorder and 
try to put the proper sound effects to go with their stories . 



Bfalnstormlnci,} Try this assooiaUon Idea. Start the children out with a word and 
they proceed to tell what It makes them think of. Examples Cold makes nie think 
of Icicles; Icicles make me think of mittens; mittens make me think of; etc. 

Biographies; Suggest the children write biographies. They might write about 
another person In the class. Have the children pair off and Interview each other 
to get facts. Use these facts In writing the biographies. You might have them 
write Imaginary endings based on their child's choices of future, job, etc. 

Topjc of th e Day^ Each day I put a topic on l\te board wlitch rangco from the* 
"Astronaut's Mission" to "What would I feel like If 1 were a frozen pond". We 
discuss the topic for a few minutes early In the morning . Each child has his 
own little composition book with his name on It. When he has free time during 
the day, he can express himself by writing down his own thoughts on the subject. 

Dally Occurrences ! Using dally occurrences or current events, ask the child to 
Imagine himself Involved. Ex., if you were an astronaut on Apollo 15... »... 

Use Designs! Make designs such as the Illustration. Or have the children 

create their own and tell about them. What 
Is It ? Where do you find It ? Name It. Can 
It talk, sing, etc. 




We read a story in the Lipplncott series about a father who liked to change jobs. 
After discussing the story, the children told what they would like to be when they 
grew up and had to work for a living. Then they made pictures of themselves as 
they Imagined they would look In their working role and wrote stories to go with 
the pictures. 

Pet Mouse . We have a pet mouse In our room. Sometimes I ask the children to 
give me an exciting title for a story about the pet. Then we write a class story 
to go with the title, which I have written on the board. A variety of children 
supply a sentence at a time . I may suggest ideas for the sentences as needed. 
Filially I may say that It's time for a good closing sentence. The class or an 
individual may copy the story. It may be dittoed for everyone to share. If a 
child wishes to write his own story he is encouraged to do so. 

Write a paragraph discussing a main character In a story you have read. Give a 
description, reason for his actions, what you think of him. 

Write a flannelboard story. Make the props and present It tcjthe class. 

/ 

. ■ / 
Use Recordings. Play a record of mood music and let chUdren write what ft makes 

them think of - how It makes them feel . Does it make them Imagine a story ? Try 

electronic music in this manner. 

There are records available on Just sounds— such as airplanes, cars, haunted houses 
which will stimulate story writing. 

Use Films, Filmstrlps. Film Loops. Use these without sounds, then have children 
write about what they have seen. What sounds did they Imagine, smells, etc. 



